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iBSTFACT ^ ' 

The current flux of conditions associated vith the 
slov growth of enrollment admittedly makes projecting enrollment to 
the year. 2C0C highly speculative. The only way this process can be 
handled is by generating several conceptually meaningful series of 
enrollment projections* The three sets of enrollment projections in 
this report are based on assumptions about mortalityr fertility, and 
migration. Although very different, each is conceptually useful. 
There is an attempt to analyze how enrollment rates have changed and 
to indicate the, rationale for the projections. Demographic 
constraints to higher education are translated into economic 
constraints, and these are fitted into the projections. Finally, 
there are brief policy recommendations for types of support programs 
to aid the three out of four projected potential students who would 
normally and should be attending college over the next ten years, but 
will not without such programs* (JHF) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Governor William G, Wll liken appointed a Commission 
on Higher gducatipn in January,. 1973, to study the current 
conditions and future prospects of higher, or postsecondary , 
education in Michigan, In attempting to forecast the needs 
of ^postsecondary education in the 'decades ahead, one of 
the most essential ingredients is a projection of college 
enrollments. The Commission reviewed previous studies in 
Michigan, studies done for other states, and national 
forecasts (principally the work of the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education) • None seemed current enough or 
sjgecific enough to the Commission's task. Therefore, 
the Commission turned to Dr. David Goldberg and his 
associates at the Population Studies Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for a study of population and college 
enrollment projections extending to the year 2000.- Dr. 
Goldberg's college enrollment studies in the 1960s were 
most useful in earlier planning studies of higher educa- 
tion in Michigan. 

In sponsoring this research project, the Commission 
' does not necessarily endorse all of the findings^ andt con- 
clusions. The responsibility, and credit, remain solely 
with the authors. iBut the Commission does believe that 
this study is so significant that it should be brought 
to jbhe attention of the {Jootsecondary education community 
afldl other research and. policy groups* Therefore, the re- 
port has been reproduced and distributed. It is hoped 
that this report will be as helpful to others as it has 
bean to the Commission. 
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Summary of the College Enrollment Projections 

The late 1950*8 marked the end of a period of almost uninter-- 
rupted growth of college enrollment rates. Changes in rates and popula- 
tion had produced massive increases in college enrollipent. The peak pro- 

c 

portion of high school graduates who enrolled in college occurred in 1968. 
It has declined each year since then. The^ proportion of males age 18-21 
enrolled in college has declined considerably since the highs achieved in 
1969. Earollment rates for older age groups and for females have con- 
tinued to increase or have remained stable. Several factors may be 
hypothesized as associated with the decline or slow growth of enrollment 
at a time when the prime college age group is growing at a rapid rate: 

1. Changes in the draft laws 

2. Relative economic difficulties of young adult males: a. the 
ratkxLjif^ males age 20-24 to males age 25-34 or 25-44 (their 
potential conye titers) is exceptionally high, b. unemplojnnent 
rates are surprisingly high among recent college graduates 

3. The incidence of sibling pairs of college age is increasing very 
rapidly at this point in time and will continue to increase un- 
til 1980. In short this iii5)lies enormous economic burdens for 
families who wish to send their children to college. 

The current flux of conditions makes the whole process of pro- 
jection highly speculative and subject to enormous error. In the past, 
enrollment rates inpireased almost linearly, making enrollment projections 
subject primarily. to errors of population* projection . Today we are witnes- 
sing major changes in enrollment rates and none of us can be certain whether 
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ue are looking at the tip of the iceberg or the whole thing. Simulta- 
heousjy, womens roles and fertility are changing, each having implications 
for enrollment in the future. The only way this can' be handled is by 
generating several conceptually meaningful series of enrollment projec- 
tions, three of which are contained in the tables. 

The three enrollment projections are linked to one set of popu- 
lation projections based on the following as8un5>tions : 

Mortality : The choice of inodels makes little difference. In fact, immor- 
tality wouldn*t drastically change the projections. About 96% of the pop- 
ulation survives to age 30. We have ilSed differing mortality assumptions 
for the 1970^8, 1980* s, and 1990 *s which iTi?)ly modest increases in ex- 
pectation of life at birth. 

Fertility : In briefest terms, the fertility projections imply that women 
will behave in very different ways from one period to another* In the 
period 1970-75 woman have children at a rate consistent with 2.03 children 
per woman* For successive five year periods the rates are 1,95, 2.25, 
2.60, 2.50, and 2. AO. Only the first three are relevant for the enroll- 
ment projections to 2000. The pattern may strike the reader as peculiar, 
butwe have based it on two series that we consider to be important deter- 
minants: 1. the relative economic circumstances of young men in future 
years as determined by the ratio of their numbers to the numbers of men in 
age groups immediately above them. 2. the ratio of males age X + 2 or 3 
years to females age X. This tells us something about future marriage 
patterns. Tlie situation for young people in th^ 80 will be very dif- 
ferent from the situation they are experiencing in the 70 YoMn>; man 
(say 20-24) will continue to experience economic diff tenuities in the I9 70's 
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to the extent that the relative size of their cohort is a determinant of 
their circutr^tances. This will change very sharply in the 1980's as a 
result of the decline in fertility over the past several years. Young 
wo««n ^re currently caught In a marriage squeeze. In 1970 there were 80 
„>en age 21-24 per 100 woinen age 18-21. By 1980. the ratio returns to a 
more normal 99 and by 1985 it Is a 'Ifavorabld' 106 . The period fertility 
assumptions. together with the fertiUty acproed by 1970. produce a 
declining number of children per woman from 3.3 among those age 35-39 in 
1970. to 2.1 among those age 15-19 and then back up to about 2.4 children 
among those age 5-9 in 1970 and subsequent cohorts of women. 
Migration : All economic forecasts of future industry growth imply that 
the mipc of industries for Michigan should grow at about the national 
growth levels. Translated to migration this should mean relatively little 
net migration for the state. During the past three decades. Michigan has 
gained a net of 339.000. 166.000. and 27.000 migrants. ITirough the use of 
Census documents published in the past few months and the analysis of a 
census tape, a set of age specific migration rates was developed for 1970- 
75 and all subsequent 5 year periods. The net migration pro.lected for the 
state is 44.000 in 1970-75. with nuniers ranging between ll.OOO^and 28,000 
for subsequent five year periods. The reason for the decline between 1970- 
75 and subsequent periods is based on the assumption of a net gain to 
Michigan from declines in the armed forces 1970-75. 

Michigan has an interesting age pattern of migration that looks 

something like this: 
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The state seems to attract young persons and their dependent children. By 
about age 40-44 the state has a net loss of population. There is a fairly 
heavy loss of population In the age range 15-'24, probably asspciated with 
the compl'=5tion of high school and college. 

The effects of all population assumptions for the prime college 

ages are given below: 

\ 

Population (000 's) 
Age 1970 75 80 _85__ 90 95 2000 
18--2 1 618 . 746 760 6 82 646 602 750 
18-24 1032 1247 1336 1238 1122 1063 1226 

Z Change 

1970-75 75-80 80-85 85-90 90-95 19-95-2000 
18-21 4-21% •f2% -10% -5% --7% +25% 

18-24 +21% +7% -7% -9% -5% +15% 

The swings are v^ery dratnatlc and should make it clear that plan- 
ning for higher education will require considerable adjustment and imagi- 
nation. 

Enrollment Rates and Enrollment : The basic procedure followed here was to 
project national age specific enrollment rates based on the civilian non- 
institutional population and convert these projected rates to a set of en- 
rollment rates for >tLchdgan that were consistent with the opening fall en- 
rollment figures for degree-credit students. National time series of age 
specific enrollment irates are civilian based and obtained in October. 
Michigan age specific enrollment rates are based on total population, ob- 
tained in April, and available only at ten j^ear intervals. A careful 
examination of the enrollment rates for Michigan, used in this report, 
will, show that they are lower ^bm the national figures. This derives 
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from ouj; use of n tutal population base for Michigan. The Census Bureau 
always uses the civilian noninstitutional population in its Current Popu- 
lation Reporter The Bureau figures on college enrollicent are based on 
individual answers to questions about enrollment, not on Institutional 
figures as used in the Opening Fall Enrollment Statistics, The Census 
series is roughly conparable to the Degree Credit Enrolltaent Series. You 
should anticipate the greatest discrepancies between national figures and 
Michigan figures to occur at the youngest ages where an April or October 
reading makes a significant difference as does the difference between 
civilian and total population* 

It seems that there are two fundamental problems with the work 
of Carnegie Commission: 

1. Their projections are a slcqjle extrapoi^i 
the past 20 years, resulting in a projected degree-credit 
enrollisent rate up to 54% for the population age 18-21. This 
figure may be a^ total impossibility if one uses as a fratte 

of reference anythiUK resembllnj^ the term college . It Is irt- 
posslble because it iis5>lie8 substantial degree credit enroll- 
ment of population with IQ'a in the range 80-90^ It appears 
unlikely because it implies that about two- thirds of all 
, high school graduates vant to go to collage and can go to col- 
lege. There is no e^/ldence fco suggest that will be the case 
in the future. 

2. the suggestion that enrcllmont fees t^hould be increased sub- 
stantially creates an impossible set of economic conatraincs 
for families with tvo or more children who will sinuitaneoualv 
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be of collage age. This phenoxE^non is on the increase now 
aad wilt continue to increase to about 1980, The high fer- 
tility ill the ZQ years folloialng- the cIoski of World fer II 
and the coc^jression of birth spacing hae produced a phenoBo- 
enal increase in closely spaced paita of sibs* We are con- 
vinced this problem is closely tied to the recent decline in 
enrolltcent rates of young persons • 
There are three sets of enrollicent projections contained in the 
tables. Taey are very different from one another > but are not an atteiig>t 
to hedge a bet^ Each series is conceptually usefuil, 

^^del 1 sitnply takes the 1970 enrollssent rates and holds them 
constant througjiout the projection period. This should always 
be included ^a a set of projections because it allcvs the con- 
suicar to evaluate potential changes in enrolliaant based entirely 
on population change* 

y^del 2 is keyed primarily t^ the potentii^^l econosiic problem 
resulting' from changes in the number of siba of college age.^ 
It also represents an attec?t to "fit'* the data to sor^ pre- 
liminary 1973 estiisates of ,424,000 total entolh^nt in the state. 
In this sense, it should be the mojt accurate in the short *tm» 
Substantively, it assumes niajor declines in enrol toint rates for 
young males between 1970 £ind 1980. StetUer declines -ire pro* 
jected for young females. By 1985^ the sib problem la o^ar and 
tfti-ollrent for young adults returns to the 1970 lev^l:.. Tn- 
roXlr^nt ratc^ ace projected upward to 1990. Ratpa for all 
**older" pur.^ons 3te a^surr^d to increase between 1970 and 1990. 
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Mtwc^on 1990 2QQ0 the tates held coniit'^nt/nr.t 
c^^me rMnt vlll be the case, but becn^xj^e; 1. h--.-.- 
not ^trteisjrtsrd to iltxk th0, st'bahi-p p^obl-*-^ f^tim.r j'-. f-t ' I ity, 

vhen thooe figures aice critical for decisioti it:r-Mft'^, /tne 3. 
treezins the rat€?3 Car the Imt 4eeadc> the projection:^ o^ror 
advantages slcdLLss^ to Model 1 at a higher leivl. 
KodeX 3 la taken fror? the Ccni*uB Bureau S^f rie3 1 projectxo?^:^ 
OTd applied to tht^ Kichlg^m pc^pulation. Tisls Is esaeatiaUr 
the 33Bdel osed by Carnegie. TIt^jl^ yoa h^^vr cfec; iti^n^t 

prestlgiom and'videXy read jactlois^ applied yo^u- ir^n-t 
stater ft»r purpo^sB of evaluation and policy r^^kine- '^""^'^ cocitl 
is a eltrple ti:^chanlcal eKtrapolatlon of €ha^^J•J!.^ in <^^- .ollaenr 
ratea bctwcett 1950 and 1970 c-trrled through to 20C0v 

Tnc ptoJection-,1 of enroltetit are nj^.:* for nge-mix k?^'->»jv'=^ ^oc 
each point In ti^^ic* A eon^i^i^r has the optA>rtiJiilty to '*fduc t--i.,:^tri«^c'* / 
3*?t o^i aGsuL^tiona to prod'uce his 'own ccdel. For prto^le, li I'^.-ir^X 2 i 
coQDliered too cotoetvative for tht^ oXd^^r ^v^e >;rou^s (r^rnj it r^,:. * be), o^u- 
could append the older ag<5 groups f-tois Fx^d^:*! i to the youo-.i'r ..-t-j >7io'j';_, 
of r.odel 2* Irt coqp.irl^g the n:adc4*::3, t^ie r-ad-r choiJd probi^bly for . v,-% 
dl f fr*rcnce-ai iri 1975 (because It is alt^y^X ao-^) -^nd 19*^^0 (b^jc^of- ^'.o*. • 
vhero i^todcl 2 essentially stop^^)*. 

Xf onel^ obji*:ctive ir. no provide collc-^^c f^cil^ittcs f-r i-^r.or- 
vho wccnts ^^nd is cnp.ihlc of MTla-^, thera* i^.rcrc^Mi : -f- is to pro . ti 
f jcili vlu. fi.- ch.i- populot ion ir. located, i <' ' i ?' ?rTji . ' ^ / ^ r, 

•'i:cbj.'/:in h,:u< ri terrible di^i-itri boticm r.f fociU'-M--" tu r--lj:io-. to p.riMi ir„ 
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(the last t'^ble pnnd^ies^ this it^fomation) . Thla can only serve to 
tr-^^^T^i^y the pto'blcm being ctaated by slblltiE© wljose a^ia are alsriLlar., 

&veiopc4 In tbe last sectiOT. 

Vou . T^ii' tables 2^t^ ord^^t/id by top4.?^3*-HortaIity» Fertility, Migration,, 
Kip^uJlati<mt ttitollr^z^t n Tmzy axe provided i^t this point in the 
t^xt fot rearf^ra grl^rlly toter^sted In th^ projected nu2:i>erB. 
Th*. ratiroHsiie f.ct Eosse of the projectic^n details follir#m tba 



Table 1 



Five Year Survival Ratea by Sex 
for Each Projection Period* 



1970-75 1980-85 1990-95 

1975,-80 1985-90 , 1995-2000 



. Age 






Kale 


Female - 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Birth to 0 - ^ 






.979 ' 


.983 


.980 


.984 


.982 


.986 


d - 4. to 5 




9 


.997 


.997 


.997 


.998 


.997 


.998 


5 - 9 to 10 




14 


.998 


.999 


.998 


.999 


.998 


.999 


10 - 14 to 15 




19 


.995 


.998 


.996 


.998 


.996 


.998 


15 - 19 to 20 




24 


.991 


.997 


.992 


.997 


.992 


.997 


20 - 24 to 25 


- 


29 


.990 ' 


.996 


.991 


.996 


.992 


.997 


25 - 29 to 30 




34 - 


,990 


.995 


.991 


.995 


.992 


.995 


30 - 34 to 35 




39 


.988 


.993 


.989 


.^93 


.989 


.994 


35 ^ 39 to 40 




44 


.982 


.989 


.983 


.990 


.984 


.990 


40 - 44 to 45 




49 


.972 


.984 


.973 


.985 


.975 


.986 


45 - 49 to 50 




54 


.956 


.976 


.957 


.977 


.959 


.978 


50 - 54 to 55 




59 


.933 


.966 


.934 


.967 


.937 


.968 


55 - 59 to 60 




64 


.897 


.949 


.900 


.951 


.905 


.952 


60 - 64 to 65 




69 


.849 


.924 


.854 


.924, 


.861 


.926 


65+ to 70+ 






.670 


.744 


.674 


.736 


.675 


.727 



a." Source J Current Population Reports . "Projections of the Population of Che 
United States by Age and Sex: 1972 to 2020," Series P-25, ^3o. 493, 
tsecetr^ r 1972. 



Table- 2 _ 

Projected Births per 1000 Women in Michigan 
j for the Periods 1970-75, ... 1995--2000 



Births per 1000 Women for; 





Age 




X,v / tr* / D 






1985-90 


1990-95 


1995- 


10 - 


14 to 15 


- 19 


65 


60 


80 


100 ■ 


100 


90 


15 - 


19 to 20 


- 24 


570 


550 


630 


750 


720 


690 


20 - 


24 to 25 


- 29 


770" - 


740 


850 


940 


910 


^80 


25 - 


29 to 30 


- 34 


425 


410 


480 


570* 


550 


530 


30 - 


y4 to 35 


- 39 


150 


140 


160 


, 180 


170 


160 


35 - 


39 to 40 


- 44 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 - 


44 to 45 


- 49 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 




Total 




2030 


1950 


2250 


2600 


2500 


2400 
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Table 3 



Actual and -Projected Number of Children by 
Age per 1000, Women in Michigan 



Age in 
1970 or 
Birth Cohort 



Children Ever Born by Age 



10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 Total 



1981-85. 




*• 


90 


780 


1660 


2190 


2350 


2390 


2400 


2400 


1976-80 






100 


790 


1670 


2200 


2360 


2400 


2410 


2410 


1971-75 






100 


850 


1700 


2230 


2390 


2430 


2440' 


2440* 


0- 4 






80 


830 


1740 


2270 


2430 


2470 


2480 


2480 


5-9. 






60 ' 


690 


1630 


2180 


i34t) 


2380 


2390 


2390 


10-14 






65* 


615 


1465 


2035 


2205 


2245 


2255 


2255 


15-19 






• 71 


641 


1381 


18'61 


2041 


2081 


2091 


2091 


20-24 








723 


1493 


1903 


2063 


2103' 


2113 


2113 


25-29 










1857 


2282 


2422 


2462 


2472 


2472 


30-34 












2818 


2968 


3008 


3018 


3018 


35-39 












3240 


3280 


3290 


3290 


40-44 
















3157 


3167 


3167 


45-49 


















2882 


2882 


50-54 




















2612 


55-59 




















2392 


60-64 




















2323 


65+ 

\ 




















2631 



^Figures below lines are actual number of children per 1000 women reported 
in the 1970 Census. Those above the lines arc projected cumulative fer- 
tility. ' ' 
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Table 4 

Projections of Births and Population Age 0-4 
1970-2000 



FenaXe Population in; Births per 1000 Vtoiren for: 













1970- 


1975- 


1980- 


1985- 


1990- 


1995- 


1970- 


1975- 


1980- 


1985- 


1990- 


1995- 










1975 


1930 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


10- 


•14 


to 


15- 


-19 


4806^ 


4544 


4023 


3762 


4160 


5133 


65 


60 


80 


100 


100 


90 


15- 


•19 


to 


20- 


-24 


,4332 


4825 


4560 


4037 


3776 


4i75 


570 


550 


630 


750 


720 


690 


20- 


■24 


to 


25- 


-29 


3S06 


4462 


4910 


4641 


4110 


3844 


770 


740 


850 


940 


910 


880 


25- 


•29 


to 


30- 


-34 


3024 


3895 


4548 


5006 


4732 


4192 


425 


410 


480 


570 


550 


530 


30-34 


to 


35- 


-39 


2494 


3044 


3916 


4573 


5032 


4758 


150 


140 


160 


180 


170 


160 


35- 


39 


to 


40- 


-44 


2425 


2484 


3029 


3896 


4552 


5008 


40 


40 


40; 


40 


40 


40 


40- 


•44 


to 


45- 


-49 


2664 


2390 


2448 


2986 


3844 


4492 


10 


10 


10 " 


10 


10 


10 



Projected Total Births for; ^ , 

1970-75 1975-80 1980-85 1985-90 1990-95 1995-00 
7524 8375 10323 1X629 10553 9954 

Projected Male Births fori 

1970-75 - 1975-80 1980-85 1985- 90 1990-95 1995-00 
3852 " 4288 5286 5954 ' 5403 5096 

Projected Fenale Births for; ^ ^ 

1970-75 1975-80 1980-85 1985-90 1990-95 1995-00 
3672 4087 5037 5675 5150 4858 

Surviving >Iale Population Age 0-4 in; 

1975 1980 1985 1990 .;1995 2000 
3771 4198 5180 , 5835 *5306 5004 

Surviving Feraale Population Age 0-4 in:. ^ 

197 5 3.980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
3610 4018 4956 5584 5078 4790 



a. ris(iro9 for population and births reported in hundreds. 
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Table 5 



Net Kigration and Itigracion Rates for Five Year Periods 
by Sex by Age Used in the Population Projections for 
Michigan, 1965-2000 



V liales 



U'ites^ 





1965-70 


1970-75 


1975-80 


1980-85 


1985-90 


1990-95 


1995-00 


1965-70 


1975-.. 
1970-75 and on 


15-19 




-5 X 


-6 


-5 


-5 


^-5 


-6 


•-.008 


-.010 


-.012 


20-24 


-7 


-9 




-12 


-10 


-10 


-n 


-.016 


-.020 


-.025 


25-29 


23 


23 


17 


' 19 


18 


16 


15 


.081 


.070^ 


.040 


30-34 


10 


10 


9 


11 


12 


12 


10 


.042 


.035- 


.025 


35-39 


4 


4 


\ 3 


4 


4 


5 


5 • 


.019 


• 017 


.010 


40-44 


7 ' 


2 




1 


1 


1 


1 


.008 


.007 


.002 


45-49 


1 


-1 




-1 


-1 


-1 


-2 


.004 


-.002 


-.004 



Fetcales 



V et HiRr;*nts Fvaccs 

1975-80 





1965- 


70 1970-75 


1975-80 


1980-85 


1985-90 


1990-95 


1995-00 


1965-70 


1970-75 


and on 


15-19 


5 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 . 


.011 


,003 


.002 


20-24 


.7 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


.020 


.012 


.010 


25-29 


13 


15 


lA 


16 , 


15 


13 


12 


.043 


.040 


.032 


30-34 


6 


6 


6 


7 


8 


8 


7 


.025 


.020 


.0.16 


35-39 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


.013 


.008 


.006 


40-44 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


.009 


.002 


.001 


45-49 


0 


-1 


-1 


-1 


-1 


-2 


-2 


-.000 


-.003 


-.00^- 



a. All figures in thousands. 

b. Met plgrants age X at end of period divided by population age X-5 at beginning of 
period. 



\ 
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Table 6 



Projected Population of Michigan by Sex 
for Selected Age Groups 

1970-2000 



Males 



Age 


1970 


1975 


19^0 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


15-17 


2764* 


2985 


274i 


2444 


2247 


2698 


3277 


18-19 


1601 


1928 


1906, 


1669 


1616 


1569 


1992 


20-21 


1304 


1811 


1887 


1725 


1611 


1436 


1756 


22-24 


1984 


2427 


2859 


2769 


2366 


2299 


2370 


25-29 


2935 


3485 


4365 


4893 


4633 


4104 


3854 


30-34 


2394 


3009 


3537 


4435 


4971 


4712 


4174 


35-39 


2304 


2406 


3003 


3533 


4430 


4966 


4707 


40-44 


2594 


2279 


2368 


2958 


3450 


4368 


4897 


45-49 


2578 


2516 


2206 


2295 


2866 


3351 


4242 



Feiaales 



Age 




1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


15-17 




2675 


2905 


2675 


2379 


2182 


2621 


3183 


18-19 




1687. 


1903 


1869 


1^ 


1580 


1539 


1951 


20-21 




1588 


1818 


1939 


1778 


1657 


1474 


1797 


22-24 




2151 


.2583 


2903 


2797 


2394 . 


2315 


2393 


25-29 




3001 


3874 


4524 


4978 


4707 


4169 


3899 


30-34 




2493 


30^6 


3917 


4573 


5033 


4758 


4215 


35-39 




2436 


2496 


3043 


3914 


4573 


5030 


4758 


|40-44 




2689 


2414 


2471 


3015 


3879 


4532 


4985 


^5-49 




2714 


2638 


2365 


2424 


2958 


3809 


4451 



a. All population figures in hundreds. ^ 
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Table 7 



College Enrollment 
Age Groups: 




Enrollment Rates by Sex for Selected 
chigan, U.S.A., 1960-1970'* 



Males 



U, S. A. 





Population 
(000 's) 


Coll. Enr. 
(000' s) 


, % Enrolled 


Population 
(000' s) 


Coll. Enr. 
(OOO's) 


%• Enrolled 


Age 
15-17 


1960 


.1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


186 


276 


1 


1 


0r5 


0.3 


4320 


5^78 


30 


26 


0.7 


0.4 


18-19 


92 


160 


22^ 


54 


23.7 


33.6 


2338 


3656 


510 


1169 


21.8 


32.0 


20-21 


83 


130 , 


20 


49 


24.1 


37.2 


2128 


3266 


446 


1079 


20.9 


33.0 


22-24 


127 


198 


18 


41 


14.1 


20.6 


3108 


4651 


375 


885 


12.1 


19.0 


25-29 


231 


294 


17 


32 


7.5 


10.8 


5299 


6622 


366 


669 


6.9 


10.1 


30-34 


267 


239 


7 


13 


2.7 


5.3 


5806 


5596 


151 


286 


2.6 


5.1 


35-49 




748 




13^' 


c 






17116 




178^ 




1.0 














Females 


















Michigan 










U. S. 


A. 








Population 
(000 'a) ' 


Coll. 
(000' 


Enr. 


%• Enrolled 


Population 
(OOO's) 


Coll. Enr. 
(OOO's) 


% Enrolled 


Age 
15-17 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


182 


?67 


% 


1 


0.6 


0.3 


4151 


5766 


34 


31 


0.8 


0.5 


18-19 


105 


169 


20 


48 


19.1 


28.3 


2407 


3671 


468 


1091 


19.4 


29.7 


20-21 




.<^59 


13 


39 


13.6 


24.5 


2234 


3552 


295 


862 


13.2 


24.3 


22-24-'^ 


144 


215 


6 


20 


3.9 


9.5 


3258 


4901 ' 


113 


439- 


3.5 


9.0 


25-29 


245 


300 


4 - 


13 


i.B 


4.5 


5506 


6855 


83 


266 


1.5 


3.9 


30-34 


273 


249 


3 


8 


1.0 


3.1 


6078 


5835 


61 


164 


1.0 


2.8 


35-49 




784 




10^ 


c 


1.3^^'^ 




18116 




183^ 




1.0 



\ 

•\ 



^asad on total resident pppulation enumerated in April (Decennial Census) 
^Based on estimates made fi^om Michigan residents in the Census Public Use Sample 
One in One Thousand Tape. \ 

^The estimates for Michigan represent enrollment at ail ages 35 and over to Popula- 
tion age 35-49. About 4/5ths of the college enrollment of older persons is con- 
centrated in the age range 35-49. « 

^U.S. Bureau of the Census^ Subject Reports, School Enrollment . 



ERIC 
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Table 8 



Fall Enrollment In Institutions of Higher Education 
Michigan and the U.S.A., 1960-1972 



Michigan 



U.S.A^ 



Degree 
Credit 



Degree 
Credit 



C.P.S. 

College 
Enrolliaent 





Enrbllment 


Other 


Total 


Enrollment 


Other 


Total 


14-34 


I960 


160* 






3583 


206 


O "TO A 

3789 


33 /U 


1961 


170 






3860 


186 


4046 


3731 


1962 


183 






4175 


229 


4404 


• 4208 


1963 


195 






4495 • 


271 


4766 


4336 


1964 


220 






4950 


330 


5280 


4643 


1965 


252 


19 


271 


5526 


394 


5920 


5675 


1966 


266 


30 


296 


5928 


4-52 


6390 


6085 


1967 


284 


33 


317 


6406 


505 


6911 


6401 


1968 


306 


37 


343 


' 6928 


585 


7513 


6801 


1969 


328 


39 


367 


7484 


610 


8094 


7435 


1970 


342 


51 


393 


7920 


661 


8581 


7413 


1971 


357 


49 


406 


8116 


833- 


8949 


8087 


1972 


344 






8220 


904 


9124 


8313 



* All figures in thousands. 

Sources: U»S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
mcnt in Higher Education/* 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Statistics, 1972." 



"Opening Fall Enroll- 
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Table 9 



College Enrollinent Rates by Age: U, S. Males, 1946-1972 
(Kfisident Civilian Non-Institutional Population, October) 



Percent Enrolled in College 



/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 





14-17 


16-17 


18-19 


20-24 


, 20-21 


22-24 


2.5-29 


30-34 


1946 


1.1 


• a 


14.5 


15.6 




If 


3.7 




' 1948 


1.6 




22.6 


15.4 






4.7 


1.4 


1950 


1.8 




20,7 


13.5 






s:6 




' 1952 


1.5 




' 20.9 


16.1 






4.6 


1.3 


1954 


1.6" 




24.1. 


17.9 






6.4 


1.8 


1956 


1.6 




28.6 


19.4 






8.2 


2.3 


1958 . 


1.4 




32.8 


19.5 






8.6 


2.6 


1'960 


1.7 


3.5 


33.0 


19.4 


26.3 


14.7 


8.0 


3.5 


1962 


1.9 


4.4 


37.7 


22.4 


29.4 


17.4 


8.2 


3.7 


1963 


1.5 


3.0 


34.4 


24.5 


31.7 


19.0 


7.4 


3.4 


1964 


2.3 


4.7 


35.6 


22.9 


32.7 


15.7 


7.8 


3.6 


1965 


1.6 


3.2 


40.1 


26.6. 


36*. 0 


20.5 


8.9 


4.2 


1966 


1.5 


3.0 


42.5 


28.4 


39,9 


20.9 


9.4 


3.5 


1967 


. 1.3 


2.7. 


41,2 


29.3 


42.5 


20.0 


9.3 


4.7 


1968 


1.8 


3.7 


43.3 


29.3 


43.6 


19.4 


10.2 


4.6 


1969 


1.5 , 


3.2 


44.0 


30.8 


44.7 


22.1 


10.9 


5.1 


1970 


1.6 


3.4 


40.2 


28.2 


40.9 


20.6 


10,6 


4.8 


1971 


1.6 


3.2 


41.2 


28.4 


37.8 


22.6 


11.6 


6.0 


1972 


1.7 


3.4 


37.6 


26.8 


36.0 


20.7 


12.0 


5.7 


1973 


1.4 


2.9 


34.8 


24.6 


33.6 


18.6 


11.6 


5.3 



^Data for vacant cells in the table not reported in f-he Current PoP"lati; 
Survey, School Enrollment of the Civilian Population: October 1946, 19^ 
...1972. 
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' Table 10 

College Enrollment Rates by Age: U. S. Females, 1946-1972 
(Resident Civilian Non-Institutional Population, October) 



Percent Enrolled in College^ 





14-17 


lo-17 


18-19 


20-24 


20-21 




25-29 


30-34 


19^6 


' 2*3 


a 


10. O 








A / 

0.4 










lx.3 








A A 


A O 

u. 3 


1 o cn 
1950 


Z«o 




15.9 


*f.3 






A 1 

0.^ 




19^Z 


1 .8 




14. / 


A A 

4.4 






A e 

0.5 


A C 

0.5 


19:>4 , > - 


1.7 




15*4 


5.5 






1.4 


i A 
l.U 


1956 


1.9 




19.3 


o.l 






1.1 


A Q 

0.8 


1958 


1.8 




21.8 


6.9 






1.7 


1 A 

1.0 


1960 


2.2 


>.4 


22.5 


6.9 


12.5 


^ A 

2.9 


1.7 


1.1 


1962 


1»7 , 


3.9 


26.1 


o»3 * 


14.8 


3.5 


1.5 


T A 
l.U 


1963 




2.5 


2d.u 


9.8 


17.3 


4.0 


L,i. 


1*2 


1964 


1.8 


3.6 


26.4 


10. J 


l^H 


4. 3 






1965 


2.2 


44 


30,3 


11.2 


18.9 


6.0 


2.7 


1.9 


JM6 


2.1 


4.3 


30.7 


11. S 


19.9 


6*3 


3.2 


1.5 


1967 


2.0 


4.1 


31.5 


13.6 


22.6 


6.6 


2.9 


2.1 


19^8 


2.0 


4.1 


33.1 


13.5 


20.6 


7.6 


2.9 


2.5 


1969 


1.6 


3.3 


34.4f 


15.2 


24.0 


8.7 


3.6 


3.0 


1970 


1.7 


3.4 


34j.6 


14.3 


22.3 


8.9 


3.7 


2.6 


197 L 


1.9 


3.9 


34.4 


15.0 


25.7 


7.9 


3.9 


3.2 


1972 


' 1.9 


3.8 


34.3 


15.6 


25,6 


8.7 


5.0 


3.2. 


1972 


2.1 


4.1 


31-2 


16.0 


25.1 


9.7 


5.2 


3* *5 



f ^ata for vacant cells in the ta^e not raported in the Current Population 
Survey, School Enroiliaent of rjie Civllisn Population: October 1946, 1948, 
...1972. 
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Figure 1 

Malo KnroJlment Rates for the Civilian Non 
Iriscitutlonal Population of the U. S. 
1965-1973 




Figure 2 

lU' FnroUment Rates for the CivilLin *Jon- 
Institutional Population of the 0. 
1965-1973 




^ Selected Or^ta an Sibling FalVs far mchlg^^* 



Age Age 
in In 
1970^ 1960 



In 

Year 



Poten- 
tially, 

College 
tn 
Year 



of Fatrdlles 
Having Chlldreti 
This Age^ 
Living the 

1970 1960 



% of Faiidlleri* 
Contalriing 
Palt of Slbe 
aC Age X, and 
Oiie Year Older 
thm Agg K 



1970 



1960 



0 




1970 


. 1988 ^ 


153 


■ 


14.0 




1 




1969 


-4i[87 


155 




12.8 




2 




1968 


19^ - 


148 




U.l 




3 




1967 


1985 


153 




13.9 




■ 4 




1966 


1984 


162 




16.7 




5 




1965 
1964 


1983 
1962 


172 
174 




IS. 8 
21.4 




7 




1963 


1981 


186 




21.0 




8 




1962 


1980 


1S2 




22.8 




9 




1061, 


1979 


iS9 




20.7 




10 


0 


I960 


1978 


190 


ISO 


22.6 


21.5 


ll 


i. 






193 


190 


20.5 


23,1 


12 


2 


1958 


1976 


m 


186 


20. B 


21. S 


13 


3 


195? 


1975 


in 


189- 


23.1 


20.4 


14 


4 


1956 


1974 


mi 


185 


19. 7 


w.e 


15 


5 


1955 


1973 


180 


179 


17.8 


21.0 


1& 


6 


1934 


1972 


171 


177 


17.0** 


17.3 




7 


1953 


1971 




167 




16.8 




8 


1952 


1970 




166 




16.9 




9 


1951 


1969 




156 




17.9 




10 


1950 


1968 




153 




17,9 




U 


1949 


1967 




153 




16.1 




12 


1948 


1966 




153 




11.9 




13 


1947 


1965 




141 




9.4 


\ 


<4 


1946 


1964 




111 




U.4 






194S 


1963 




115 




u.r. 




16 


t 1944 ,■ 


1962 




114 








for 


this tc.ble 


3.ttd Tabic 


* llA-H Cf obtJlrsed 


from tht 


I one ir« 




I'so t- 


apple Cen'ius Bureau 


tflpr^a of 1960 -itt'l 


1970. 





Con tain It^ 6 

A>ie :< aad 2 



1970 



1960 




^^t^e<^n om- mi tu^o percent of all f^fnilim h.tvc >^ pair of -AhBboth ut' 
>L Tn€se £;ct;> of t^ins and clmoly spsced children Bte included « 

,^i>oav^ ^0-9V. o<" tie 17 yerir olds tt^ the rotate live in faMll^^;^ >^iJ a^vj tflcntlf^cd 
ris t-Udren bv the. Ce*>^*M^» Cor:^^5t.:ible Bgyrcs for ot\WT ages 0-lOr9d^,), 
15{''^> ^6%), 16(54T), lS(>>9-?0^), therefore, clfehlp t/.itei:. ittwlvirt.n 1? yec^r oUs 
sl*'gh't ij.fvc^re^^ticv^^t^^^.. 

c V:. or 



"r>'-l'cJi»jd fro^i the inaly^iir- bcc/i'x--^ ot the hiyh jrroporrion 



Katk. hfhx Slbs of 
''tolie$,-2 Aga" tfi* Fanllies Coatst&i»g 
« Chtl«Jtett of Ag^ S 




0 

I 



s 

•6 
7 



9 
0 
I 

2 
3 
■ 4 



0 

I 

2 
3 



6 
? 
E 
9 
10 
11 

13 
14 
15 



mo 

1%7 

1965 

1954 

ms. 
inz 
mi 
imj' 

1959 

m7 

1952 

mi 
mo 
im 
ms 
iw? 

1945 



College 
Year 

imi 

1§S6 
1985 
1984 
1993 
1982 
1981 
1900 
1979 
1978 
1977 
1976 
X975 
1974 
1973 
/ 1972 
1971 
1970 

im 

1%8 

1967 
1966 
19S5 
196<t 

m3 



K + 0 
1970 . 3960 



",336 
^32? 

.3^9 

.382 

,440 

.470 

.477 

.494 

.499 

.492 . 

.487 

.475 

.503 

.439 

.392* 



.483 
.524 
,485 
..468 
,443 
.445 
.419 
.3?8 

,m 

.404 

,m 

.374 
.25S 
.25? 
.279 
.297* 



0 

to 

1970 1960 



.514 

.514 

^530 

.503, 

.591 

.644 

.698 

.697 

.743 

.730 

.726 

.717 

tmB , 

.7Z7 
.646* 



.722 

.728 
.696 
.651 
.'662 
*624 
.591 
.598 
.600 
.564 
.514 
.400 
.409 
.461* 



S+ 0. 




to 


X + 4 


1970 


1960 


.658 




.663 




Ml 




Ml 




.755 




.842 




.910 




.683 




.953 




.931 , 




.947 


.931 ■ 


.914 


- .980 


.874 


.932 


.899* 


X882 




.844 




.837 




.788 , 




.783 




.755 




.759 




,664 




.632 




.537 ■ 


h 





..aally a f irfly having t^^a d>lldre!^ as^f X mi X ^ 3, sny IB and 21, potentially 
s t*^»i> chlldiscf^ in c^aUcge nt the aasse tiwe t^x a one ycat overlap when one c 
t^^nhri-.^^ m^:L c% ^eni^f. Several coixdltloM, t&c cqqi Important balng montS ot 
Irth^ c4n v/i^.ult isrti a $,ta^ iiiffor*mca of t - 1, or Y 1 vhen the age dtf- 
etreace In sibt^ in V* Thar^^foro, ratios are given l^r 2, 3» 6 year differ- 

lh\>hip niti0c t^-^at Inelud?? 17 yi^ar olds are slight tm^erc^^ *Mtee becatJise OK*ly 
at tlv! ^n^ycar olds arc enwisxated st^ children living Ir* f^irtille^.. conrpat^d 
r* 94-=?^*; for ^-oyngar 

'ci^.4':*v th*.^ cij^alyt^tti be?ta^jL:ie of the? ht# proportion ot pernnnH Ae<? IP 



mie IIB 

Av'^^tage Su;rfser of Sife Vears^ of College /i^e for 
Children Pc^tc^Rti^XXy Emtctlng College Bct^ieen 
1965 md 19^5 by Year in Colloge 



in )*n 



Foten** !2ur5er of . 

, ti^^lly dtildren of 

entering this age Hvlng 

colieso In hou3ehol*i3 



Averape Sib YcnxB of Colle^,*^ 



1970 


mo 


tra year 


(OOO'a) 


Total 




Ftcchtaaa 




Jusnlor 


Senior 


3 




1985 


155 




1.95 




.51 




,45 




.47 




.52 




4 




1984 


164 




I.IO 




.60 




.51 




.46 




.51 




5 




1983 


175 




2.25 




,65 




.59 




.51 




.50 




6 




1932 


177 




2.48 




.70 




.64 




.59 




.54 




7 




1981 ' 


189 




2.62 




.30 




.67 




.63 




.62 




e 




1980 


187?!. 




2.78 




.75 




.70 




.68 




.66 




9 




1979 


193 




2.81 




.74 




.70 




.67 




.70 




10 




1978 


195 




2.79 




.73 




.69 




-.68 




.69 




11 




1977 


196 




2.84 




.72 




.69 




.69 




.74 




12 




1976 


192 




2*77 




.69 




.68 




.68 




.72 




13 


3 


197S 


194 


19^ 


2.87 


2.82 


.74 


.70 


.69 


.67 


.71 


.70 


.73 


.75 




6 


1974 


- 1 
\ 




If' 


2.69^ ' 




.66 




.64 




.66' 




.73 




5 


197,1 


183 




2.72 




.67 




.64 




.63 




.74 






1972 




181 




2.60 




.i53 




.62. 




.63 




.72 




7 


.1971 




lea 




2i41 




.60 




.56 








.66 




8 


1970 




168 




2.43 




.61 




.56 






.67 






1965 




160 




2.46 




.61 




.58 




.60 




.68 




10 


1968 




157 




2.40 




.58 




.56 




.60 




.66 




n 


1967 




155 




2.22 - 




.52 




.53 




.55 




.61 




12 


1966 




155 




1.88 




.41 




.41 




.49 




.58 




13 


1965 




144 




1.82 




.42 




.39 




.45 




.56. 



. A Bib year is vJefiited as nvsshctt of years a child of age X hoa sibs who will be 18-21 
ycaT3 old vihile the cMld of n^tt X will be 18-21 yciirs old. For example, su^pozc^ a child 
ol mgc S has two vlbsf iS£'e S md 11. UMn the ei^ht year old is potcatially a fiei;^hr.:ian» 
hi*^^ ol<Jor i^ih potentiolly A cectlor md when the ei^t year old is |)0tcrttially a Jjunloi 
md senior, INls younger r>lb 1» potentially a ixQBhrjin md sopbon<jre* The hypotUotical 
child 3 rdh ycar^ cf colli^^ ag« vtalo tljc child ^ foce^itialiy in colU^go* 



Table lie 



Average AdditlORal Sibling Years of College Age During Period 
Child- of Age X is of College Age Per Family vith Child of Age X 







^ liQ^.- oi Families 


4 


A-rerage Additional Years 





A 


with Children 


Poten-* ' 


of Potential Payment 


Age X 


tialiy 


Due 


to Sibs Who Are: 




Age 








, (000 's) 


Entering 


Older* 


Younger 


Either 


in 


In 


1970 1960 


College 


1970 1960 


1970 1960 


1970 1960 


1970 


1960 


Data Data 


In 


Data Data 


Data Data 


Data Data 


3 
•* 






3QOC 


.99 


.93 


1.92** 








X79*f 


1.16 


*91 


2.06 


. 5 






X^oJ 


1.29 


.92 


2.21 


6 








1.40 


1..05 


2.45 


7 






X70X 


1.40 


1.20 ^ 




' 8 








1.49 


1.28 ✓'"'■'"'"^ 


2.76 \ 


9 






xy 


1.46 


1.33 


2^78 * 




* 




x?/o 


1.47 




2.76 








xyJ / 


1.42 


1.40 


2.82 








1976 


1.39 


^ 1.35 


2.75 


13 


3 


X-^X X07 


X7 


1.49 1.39 


1.36 1.40 


2.85 2.79 




4 


185 


■1974 


1.31 


1.35 


2.66 




5 


179 


1973 


- 1.34 




2.70 




6 


177 


1972 s 


1.24 


1.33 


2.57 




7 


. 167 


1971 ? 


1.17 


1,21 


2.39 




8 


166 


1970 


1.19 


1«22 


2.41 




9 


156 


1969 


1.21 


1,22 


2^2 




10 


153 


1968 


1.16 


1.19 


. 2.36 




11 


153 


1967 


1.06 


1.13 


2.19 




12 


153 


1966 


.79 


1^07 


1.86 




13 


1^1 


1965 


.78 


1*00 


1.78 



ft 

The data on older sibs includes data on alba who are the saine age In yeara 
(jTsostly tw^ins). ^ 

The total nxxx&er of •Wrlap" years shoka per fatally in this table is sUghtly 
less (typically .03 or .04) than the total nmnfaer of "overlap" years shown per 
child in Table llB, the difference being a function of the nuai»er of twins. 
From the standpoint of each child who is a twin, there are font years of over- 
lap, or a total of eight years defined on the child basis. For the fandly, a 
spc of mlns creates fout years of over:^^ not eight. 
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Tabl6 12 

En.rollinent Rate Projections by Age and Sex 
for the U/S. and Michigan, 1970-1990 



Baseline Data 



S. Population Rates 



Mlchisaa Population Rates 



Civilian 
Non-Ins titutional 



Total 



Total 



1970 Census 



1970 Census 



Ad.lus ted 
. 1970 



Age 


llale Female 


Male 


Female 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


13-1/ 


2.2 2.3 




0.4 


0.5 




0:3 


0.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1 Q 1 Q 


41.8 .34.5 




32.0 


29.7 




33.6 


28.3 


35.4 


31.7 


on oi 
ZU-Zi 


41.1 24.0 




33.0 


24.3 




37.2 


24.5 


37.3 


23.3 




21.8 8.5 




19.0 


9.0 




20.6 


9.5 


19.0 


8.7 


ZD— ii7 


11.0 3.8 




10.1 


3.9 




10.8 


4.5 


9.5 


4.2 


30-34 


5.2 2.9 




5.1 


2.8 




5.3 


3.1 


4.4 


3.1 


35-49 


/ 




1.0 


1.0 








1.7 


1.3 




Prolections of the U.S. Civilian Non-Institutional Population Bates 






Kale 










Female 








1970 1975 


1980, 


1985 


1990 


* 1970 


1975 


1980 


19«5 


1990 


15-17 


2.2 2.2 


2.2 


2.2^ 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


18-19 


41.8 34.5 


33.0 


42.0 


46.0 


34.5 


31.5 


30.0 


38.0 


41.5 


20-21 


41.1 32.0 


31.0 


41.0 


45.0 


24.0 


25.0 


25.0 


32.0 


35.5 


22-24 


21.8 18.0 


17.0 


22.0 


24.b 


'8.5 


9.5 


10.5 


12.0 


13.5 


25-29 


11.0 11.6 


12.3 


13.3 


14.5 




4.9 


6.0 


7.1 


8.2 


30-34 


5^.2...^ — _ 5.6 


6.0 


6.7 


7.5. 


2.9 


3.6 


4.3 


5.0 


c -7 
3. / 




Ratio of Proiected Enrollment Rates 


to Enrollment Rates in 1970 








Male 










Female 






• 


,1970 1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


15-17 


100 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


18-19 


100 .82 


79 


100 


110 


100 


91 


8T 


110 


120 


20-21 


100 78 


75 


100 


109 


100 


104 


104 


133 


148 


22-24 


100 82 


78 


101 


13,0 


100 


112 


124 


141 


159 


25-29 


100 105 


112 


121 


132 


100 


129 


158 


187 


216 


30-34 


100 107 


115 


129 


144 ' 


100 


124 


148' 


172 


197 




Prelections of Adlusted^ Rates for the Total Michigan Population 








Male 










■ Female 








1970 1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


15-17 


1,4 1..4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.^ 


1.4 


18-19 


35.4 29.2 


28.0 


35.6 


38.9 


31.7 


28.8 


27.6 


34.8 


'38.2 


20-21 


37.3 29.1 


28.0 


37.3 


40.7 


4l3* 3 


24.2 


24*2 


31; 0 


34.5 


22-24 


19.0 15.6 , 


14.8 


19.2 


20.9 


8.7 


9.7 


10.8 


12.3 


13.8 


25-29 


9.5 10.0 


10.6 


11.5 


12.5 


4.2 


5.4 


6.6 


7.9 


9.1 


30-34 


' 4,4 4.7 


5.1 


5.7 


6.3 


3.1 


3.8 


4.6 


5.3 


6.1 


35-49 


1.7 1.9 


Z.l 


2.3 


2.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 



^Ihls set of rates is adjusted to the total Michigan population enuinerated in April 
but consistent with opening fall degree credit enrolliaenr figures obtained in Octo- 
ber. The rates are adjusted separately to tJie sex. totals givea. in the opening fall 
enrollment data. 

o 1 ^This set of projections is keyed to the data on siblings of college age, identified 
Vx^r-^ Model 2 in l4ter /tables. 
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Table 13 



Projected Degree Credit Enrollment in lUchigan by 
Age and Sex: 1970-2000 

Model 1* 



Enrollment Rates 



Males • • Females 





1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1^90 


1995 


2000 


1970 


15-17 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


18-19 


35.4 


35.4 


35.4 


35.4 


35.4 


35.4 


35.4 


3i.7 


20-21 


37.3 


37.3 


37.3 


37.3 


37.3 


37.3 


37.3 


23.3 


22-24 


19.0 


19.0 


19.0 


19.0 


19.0 


19.0 


X9.0 


8.7 


25-29 


9.5 


9.5 


9.5 


9.5 


9.5 




9.5 


4.2 


30-34 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4- 


3.1 


35-49 


1.7 


1,7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


l»-7 


1.7 


1.3 



1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


1.4 


' 1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


31.7 


31.7 


31.7 


31.7 


31.7 


31.7 


23.3 


23.3 


23.3 


23.3 


23.3 


23.3 


8.7 


8.7 


8.7 


8.7 


8.7 


^8.7 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 



Enrollment (OOO^s) 



Females 





1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


1970- 


1975 


1980 


1985 


i990 


15-17 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


. 18-19 


57 


68 


67 


59 


57 


56 


71 


53 


60 


59 


52 


50 


' 20-21 


49 


68 


70 


64 


60 


54 


65 ■ 


' 37 


42 


45 


41 


39 


22-24 


38 


46 


54 


53 


- 45 


44 


45 


19 


22 


- 25 


24 




25-29 


28 


33 


41 


46 


44 


39 


37 


13 


16 


19 


21 


20 


30-34 


11 


13 


16 


20 


■I 22 


21 


18 


8 


9 


12 


14 


16 


35-49 


13 


12 


13 


15 


18 


22 


24 


10 


10 


10 


12 


15 


Total 


198^ 


244 


265 


260 


249 


240 


265 


144- 


163 


174 


167 


164 




^1970 llichigan adjusted rates held constant throughout the projection period. 
^1970 figures will not necessarily* sum to the total because of rounding. 
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Table 14 



<5v 



Projected Degree Credit Earolliaent in Ktchigan by 
Age and Sex: 1970-2000 

^ Wodel 2* 



Enrollment Rates 



Males 



Females 



Age 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


15-17 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1*4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


18-19 


35.4 


29.2 


28.0 


35.6 


38.9 


38.9 


38.9 


31.7 


28.8 


27.6 


34.8 


38.2 


38.2 


38.2 


20-21 


37.3 


29.1 


28.0 


37.3 


40.7 


40.7 


40.7 


23.3 


24.2 


24.2 


31.0 


34.5 


34.5 


34.5 


22-24 


19.0 


15.6 


14 .,8 


19.2 


20.9 


20.9 


20.9 


8.7 


9.7 


10.8 


12.3 


13.8 


13.8 


13.8 


25-29 


9.5 


-lO^O 


10.6 


11.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


4.2 


5.4 


6.6 


7.9 


9.1 


9.1 


9.1 


30-34 


4.4 


4.7 


5.1 


5.7 


6.3 


6.3 


6.3 


3.1 


3.8 


4.6 


5.3 


6.1 


6.1 


6.1 


35-49 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.3 


2,5 


2.5 


2.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 














Earollssent 


(000 's) 




















Kales 












Females 










1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


1970 


1975 


1980 


^9ftT 


1990 


1995 


2000 


15-17 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


A 


5 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


5 


18-19 


57 


56 


53 


59 


63 


61 


77 


53 


55 


52 


57 


60 


59 


75 


20-21 


49 


53 




64 


66 


58 


71 


37 


44 


47 


55 


57 


51 


62 


22-24 


38 


38 


/42 


53 


49 


- 48 


50 


19 


25 


31 


34 


33 


32 


33 


25-29 


28 


35 


46 


56 


58 


51 


48 


13 


21 


30 


39 


43 


38 


35 


30-34 


11 


14 


18 


25 


31 


30 


26 


8 


12 


< 18 


24 


31 


29 


26 


35-49 


13 


14 


16 


20 


27 


32 


35 


10 


11 


13 


18 


24 


28 


30 


Total 


198^ 


214 


232 


280 


297 


284 


312 


144 


172 


195 


230 


251 


241 


266 



^roj^cted enrollcent rates based l^gely on data dealing with siblings of college age. See 
Tables 11 and 12. ^ 

b 

J970 figures will not necessarily sum to the total because of rounding. 
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Table 15 




Projfected Degree Credit Enrollment in Michigan by 
Age and Sex; 1970-2000 

Itodel '3^ 



Enrollinent Rates 

Males [ , females 





1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 2000 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 2000 


15-17 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


~ 1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


18-19 


35.4 


38.9 


42.1 


45.3 


47.8 


~ 52.4 


31.7 


34.9 


38.7 


41.5 


45.3 


— 51.0 


20-21 


37.3 


41.0 


44.4 


47.0 


50.4 


55.2 


23.3 


25.6 


28.4 


30.5 


33.3 


— 37.5 


22-2/» 


19.0 


20.9 


23.0 


25.1 


27,0 


~ 31.2 


8.7 


10.1 


11.1 


13.2- 


14.8 


— ' 17.9 


25-29 


9.5 


10.7 


12.1 


13.5 


14.8 


— 17.3 


4.2 


4.9 


5.8 


6.7 


7.6 


— 9.3 


30-34 


4.4 


5.1 


5.9 


6.7 


7.5 


— 9.1 


3.1 


3.7 


4.4 


5.1 


5.8 


7.2 


35-49^ 


1.7 


2.0 


2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


— 3.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


— 3.0 



Eniolliaent (000 *s) 



Hales ^ Females 





1970 


1975 


19S0 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


" 1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


15-17 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 




5. 


4 


4 


4 


4 


A 




6 


10-19 


57 


75 


80 


76 


■ 77 




104 


53 


66 


72 


68 


72 




100 


20-21 


49 


74 


84 


81 


81 




97 


• 37 


47 


55 


54 


55 




67 


22-24 


3o 


51 


66 


70 


64 




74 


19 


26 


32 


37 


35 




43 


25-29 


28 


37 


53 


66. 


69 




67 


13 


19 


26 


^ 33 


36 




36 


30-34 


11 


15 


21 


30 


37 




38 


8 


11 


17 


23 


29 




30 


35-49" 


13 


■14 


17 


23 


31 




48 


10 


11 


14 


20 


27 




. 43 


Total 




270 


325 


350 


362 




433 


- 144 


184 


220 


239 


258 




325 



hhdal 3 is based on the Census Bureau Series 1 projections and the Carn&^ie Cocndsslon pro- 
jections, with rates adjusfted to the total Michigan population. 

^Not contained in the original projections, but consistent with changes for the population 
age 30-34. 

^1970 figures will not necessarily sum to the total because of roonding. 
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Table 16 



Sunstiary Heasures of Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher Education in Michigan: 1970-2Q00 



Year 
1970 
1975 
1^80 
. 1985 
\ 1990 
f 995 
2000 



Degree Credit 
Enrolliaeiit (000 's) 



% Degree Credit 
Enrollment Female 



% Degree Credit 
En'ijollinent Years 



m. 


M2 


m 


ML 


M2 


m 


Ml 


M2 




31*1 


342 


342 


'42% 


42% 


42% 


24% 


24% 


24% 


407 


386 


454 


40% 


45% 


41% 


23% 


28% 


24% ' 


439 


427 


545 


40% 


46% 


40% 


'' 25% 


33% 


27% 


427 


510 


589 


39% 


45% 


41% 


30% 


36% 


33% 


413 


548 


620 


40% 


46% 


42% 


33% 


39% 


37% 


397 


525. 




40% 


46% 




33% 


40% 




442 


578 


758 


40% 


46% 


43% 


29% 


35^ 


35% 



Total* 
Enrollroent (000*8) 





Ml 


M2 


M3 


1970 


393 


393 


393 


1975 


471 


446 


525 


1980 


510 


497 . 


633 


1985 


499 


596 


689 


1990 


486 


645 


729 


1995 


470 


621 




2000 


526 


688 


902 



Assuming degree credit enrollnsent decline^ from 87% to 84% of total enrolltasnt 
between 19-70 and- 2000. 
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Table 17 



Actual and Projected Percentage Distribution of Total^ 
Enrollinent by Type of Institution, Michigan, 1960-2000"" 





Public 


Public 








4-Year 


2-Year 


rnvate 




Year 


Institution 


Ins'titution 


Institution 


Total 


1960-62 Avg. 


62.1 


17.0 


20,9 


100.0 


1971-73 Avg. 


53.5 


34.2 


12.3 


100.0 


1975 


53.3 


35.3 


11.4 


100.0 


1980 


53.0 


37.0 


10.0 


100,0 


1985 


"52.7 


37.9 


9.4 


100.0 


1990 


52.5V' 


38.7 


8.8 


10{).0 


1995 


52.4 T 


39.1 


8.5 


10b. 0 


2000 


52.2. 


J9.5 


8.3 


'100.0 



^rojecdons of percentage distribution obtained by applying natioaal 
proportional decline figures for ^private institutions ^given in HEW, 
Projections of Educational Statistics to 1979-80 and allocating the 
public two and four year residual according to th'& in?)3i.ed growth 
(or decline) for those institutions in the same publication. , The 
1970-80 proportional decline figures for private institutions were 
halved* for 1980-90 and halved again for 1990-2000. / 



Table 17A 



Projected Distribution of Total Enrollment by Tjrpe of Institution 
According to Model 2 AssuB?)tions, Michigan^ lS75-?000 





Public 


Public 








4-Year 


2-Year 


Private 




Year 


Ins titution 


Institution 


Institution 


Total 


1975 


237 


157 


51 


446* 


1980 


263 


184 


50 


497 


1985 


314 


226 


56 


596 


1990 


339 


250 


57 


645 


1995 


325 


243 


53 


621 


2000 


359 


272 


57 


■ 688 



All figures given in thousands. 
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Why Have Enroilpcent Rates Changed? 
* ^^att Is the Rationale for the Enrolliaatit ^Projections ? \ 

This report started witJi the proposition that the Camekie Comnis^ 
Blon projections of college enrolltsent were too high. Since writ:^ng the , 
first part of this report (fAll> 1973) the Coiiaittssion has revised iW projec- 
tions dowaw>ard» The Bureau of the Census has not yet revised its ritojefctions, 

but we caa be certain that its next set will sh^ lower college' anri^lltt^nt 

^ I \ 

than previously ♦ Reasons for revjtsionf: of projections are clear^-pthe propor- 
tion of high school graduates who have gone on to college in tho Is^a^ year 
has dropped off iu the total population, as^ng males, atnong fectalei and ansong 

whites. Several types of reasons have been advanced for the changi^^g enroll- 

* * 

Bsent rates: 1. the end of t!ie Viet Nam war (this one loesn't help, to e:^laln 
the decline for females) , 2* the changing "life style" of young adults who 
no longer see the university as the stepping stone to the life they want to 
achieve as adults (this is a fairly typical social science "story" th^ ?5ay 
or may not have some truth value), 3. j^oung adults are less frequently moving 
directly from higji school to college to job—there are interruptions in the 
sequence that reflect their search for a more meaningful and us^ieful life 
(again this may or may not be true, but if the interruptions are tei33porary, 
one shouldn't project a long term lowering of the previous set of projec- 
tions). In short, there was no underlying logic to the original project Jon j 
and there is no con^elUng logic to the re\riLaioa2. 

tioBt projections are a tsechanicxil extrapolation of past trends., 
ny instancea thc^se types of projections turn out to be fairly accurate 
because the inherent and usually unknown causes continue into the future 
without any major changes* Wa believe we can identify soce changes that are 
tatting place and that will clearly affect enrollment. These changes take * . 
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the fom of dccozmphic comtmlnts uhich fild not operate pitevioiisly* This 
is not ivi arptu? thnt soim the masons *€or tJie dtange advancect by educators 
or social i^e^7-tinta ar*? incorrect. t?e siisply don't kti0V if their irpressions 
tre accur,Tte, » 

College entall^at rates ha%'e riaaa ccmdbouously ♦'Jvar tice* Barlr.g 
the perio^i of f.radual rlae in entollissat, the fertility of the pvip'jil.ixtlon h>d 
o^en dfecllalag. ite eva^ryone ktit^, l&ere wos m e>xepti<mally sharp decliae 
in furtllity^ln the depres^^i^n. years • Children bont. during that period vare 
enrolled la college during the period itCTedlatcly following the close of 
World II and to the early or trtd oixdlpu^ If one looka at m ht^jtor- 
ical &et of enrolliQ^t rates, we notica a "^ta!«i,off** in cnrc^llr-ent during the 
period the depression babies were In colle£S md sli'^tly beyond that point. , 
Incraasei; In enrollment were alsooat ujjptcccdcnted, Tnete wcro obviously nany 
factors associAted with the changing enroXlisentt but ths position ia.kan here 
i3 that the coiKbinatirn of dotaoy^raphic mid economic constraints placed on 
families is me of tha^rinary t:ovom of enroltoent rates* That ia, a tihorp" . 
fertility decline during the 1930*0 was one of th^f necessary condltioas fi>t' 
tlie anore>Qi^^ ontollmnt increases twenty ymm later* Let us exaulm tias ^. 
in 3on*a? detail for the fasdly^ the unit likely to bear the co^ts of eiiroll- 
rant* 

lM?',lite a family In 1940 *^ith seven year old and 11 y?:ar i^ld chll- 
4rt:n. Mbo israp^e that thess? children c^^ontually go to eolteg^, the old-r 
b^Jc:ltm^^:', in 1947 .:^nd tho voxmgor^ 1951, If both children to four yc«T-^ 
of collt:3e the f;5rrfLly face-- an eight year period during which ono child will 
hfi in sc'tool h^v^cen L947 md 1954, At no point are both dtildrer* In coi-- 
1»JKC at the ;-:ac.i tinj. For fatdLlics whose childr^an %i^nt t> Ci^llege durinf\ 
this period, there is nothing particularly uatiaual about oot hypothrrtic-*! 



er|c ) 



c^uiiSn '^or^ii^ vhas^i. prirv-i yeArs of £c*rt4Uty occurred doming u>e 
»tv€tac^d Ju^it a Itttlc r^re th^n two felrtlis per won^an* 

imglt^e a yomgtt iamily vhom chiMxm bom i^i th^ 1950 
or 1^60* Let u3 say th^^t in i960 thoy had three chlldr^j^Age -i^oven, nine, 
*md 11 • Taese children potentially enter college iia 1967, and I97l» 

xVjain, aB$iumln£ that all childr€!n wish to attend wn4 am capiible of ,:4tte«^dln 
toixx ycatt* of college, the profile of college year^ fo<f t^ci jfardly crm he* 

Oldest Kiddle Youpjjee t 
Bate Child Child Chtld 



1967 K 

1968 X 

1969 X S 

1970 X S 

1971 y.. X 

1972 X K 

1973 X 

1974 S! 

Thi!3 bTpotftetlcal family vill bs^.? at iej?et d^ild Iti och»:ol fot <^ period 
0f eljj^t year*5 m the case ^^ttfe the earlier ia^Al^/. However, there^ a 
*:rucial dltFfcr*-?ncej Itie eeeond fasdlly fcicm 12 yearo of college feet^ over 
the eight y^4i^x period. In faat of the years thcK is one child in ^^olles^^* 
Lti the otK^ir foi^r year:^ theire ar-e potentiially rwo g:Mldrer4 lc» coU^:ic;ei 
pozv^ wo contir^u- *.^lth the cccnario,^ yorklag our way for^^jv^ txm^* S.* 
^S?^39 the old£:-:t chtW Is a jmic-r or^d the middle child i^. c. fre^hr.Sn. Tru,- 
,y5:>3:,^^ .:t/:xd 197C» afc^ double p^yr^ot years for .ho family i^pA •^ix^yi 'X^a*^ 
d£ f flciilt-t^>^5» they &ana,4^c, Tw mmtMl drain or* re^Duro:?^ in 1965 md I'l^^O 
r-oke^^ 19-71 r^thc^ xrt^tlal y^ir. Tht- cdddlc child, who ia ^ t-^ntc^r hy tu»jri 
contto?!^?^:^ In colle,jr;c* But vhat h^sppon^r* tei the yrj^m^**^^ child vho u^tuHd rM>f- 
c-:tllv bC' ^ ft'j'ihfi'tA? S^.,%^tk^:x h^^ivc dwifidJed over t>n:* pro^/toju^^ two yeor.. l^'t 
^/♦rticulait aod the faolly'^ ecc*a»5v^c ^l^tHty third ycjf of 

double^ p.j*;jr^t^t with, by tl^i-* t^^^^ rcc&gtjiti^w rh.^.t <^rolivM'0C c-£ ti-s. 
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>'fxr^,;.r<.t chile ylH atM.t0Mtleal% pr^a^ci- a £mtth .ymt of paysmt 

*:i^if4<^r, t.:>a<^-^ ii:' a rccoi^aiderati^??? of coliegs the ysmgeat chUd a^>i 

:b'v fch.'it the t^/^^^x da^a .nat tMtsk csf this m eo^ propog^-^diatic 
^cAv^n, >. *\.s:^|.*?ap5rac ^a^d ec^i^^mic facts sisould fee isa^e clenr? 

i* By the X§50*s aad .ter4<m wois^ were fcavlag m avnsr- 

of £haa' tbree cMXdreB* 
r^rlne p^rto^ tiic a^rage tateryal betye^B birttm had da- 
titled ^ofialderdbly frois^ tfe^ aittiairlon 10 and 20 yearn earlier* 
V^ZVm t??terva.l fro^ ^nrlage first birth was Kt^mM^rahly 
thait 1 1/2 years md radian lis.terblrth intervals (lot to 
2nd, 2nd to Ird^ etc.) were typically ^hout t^^o years, tven 
in ti.e Ab?;enc£> of a ch^ge in total misS^er of births^ the eon- 
di.-i]isX^^g of btrtfe iistervalB lead^? to greater ot^rlapping of 
collet^e fot d^lldreiii tw^ei^ty y.^rs later* That th& 
ccon<>^dc hiitd^^n hocomea mt^ ii^tenee for a given year* 
„ It^ ^550, tn-'St ^ tuition at one major Instttotioa ii^ m^i^ 

wMr. S7S ;?er ?>e?^^jter* Tada>% it i'^ $425 pf?r riejsisster. Cor:?- 
f^W'is f <^r^^^ ^TSt?' ct?jd.nts yer^3 ^'^Og if so 

^. U» r?50 rcagj i>nd baa^d -it .^vde^mCtary vci^ $282 per ^^etrec^tet. 

'/i' fir^^^r believ;? tMt the c^ritr^&tiwi of d^r^sp.mphlt Lmntr^lnth 
frod^<^-* ^rh^n^i-r- in tae j^'^t^^bc^r and .-pacli^^ of chlldwr?, plii> th*? rclati*/e 

'SI 
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Absenct-s of a smjot policy chaag^t there ^ill b sobs tan tial Increase in 

ttu? nur&er of qtju%li£Ud ntuiznta who do not attend college, Tae state aixd 

the nation will be daprlvod of this talsat. Fortimately, wa can dt'^muBttate 

a fote^i^^able end to the deciographic-acoaomtc bird wo are nov ejjperiCAClng. 

Tno policy iuaue faco is whether or' ttot we choose to ignore the problem 

that will be with, m for the next teci ye^rs^ 

Ihe enrollss^nt projections contained in this ti^^ott (Model 2) are 

keyed to tl^^e problem have tried to highlight with our not so hypothetical 

« 

cxatr^Xes*. can now turn to its details. 

Hoy Can the PrcbXea be Quantified ? 

In 1^73, the nug2?ftr of students enrolled In itjstitutloos of higher 
education decllneli fton the previous year, according to figures reported by 
the. Census Bureau's Curreot Population Survey. Since the number of college 
age peraona io incr^asl^g, this must inflect a major downward shift In en- 
wllicent MteSi 

national college cnroll^^nt rates existed in 1969 (see Table 
9) . Up to that tisae oge-^^x groupu had i3v-nerienced incr^asea in their en-, 
rolljaent rates. Since then, the picture has becorca highly we van, Tne en- 
rol Issent rates young males ht^^*5 decre^eed c'^nel^ergbly from 44,0?. In 
1969 to 34»8X in 1973 arr^ng thoae aged 18 and 19 and froFi UU^It to 
a^ans those aged 20 and 21, The enroUtcent ratea for young woir^n age 18-19 
declined letti drasiatlcaJly froi^ 34*4 to 31.2 during the period* fin- 
rolltr^ut tJtes for the population 25-29 and 30-34 have continued upward 
i<*r both soy^s dyrlng thir* periods Althouf^ the changins: tS% of college 
nt^simtrj. l3 ol conatderab^ ^terest, it is the behavlar of the new vavet% ol 
high schcf<4 graduates that i^s cxost revealing about the future* It !<. their 
4?:rellno in enroil?xnt tliat r:>lrrors the liConomlc difficulties bein^ e^^^erl- 
cAced by tarilicfr.. 42. 
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We can gat a handle on this deTOgraphic-economic problem by manip- 
gating the Census Bureau Ptj&lic Use Tapes • Vatil these tapes wta^re inade 
.'available, the only infottnatloa available from the Census, tele van t for pro- 
Jectims of enrollTuencwere age distributiona and enxolltcant rates. The 
large Xncreat^^ in the nujd>er of college age persons facing us during the 
1970*^. was ob\dous froca the age distributions* After adjustnsnt for vd^xa-- 
/tlor It was fairly obvious that the popitLation Bg^^3^2A would increase by 
?i5ore than 202*betveen 1970 end 1975> etc. A ^^S^w' of increasing enroll- 
mnt rattis and figures like these produce th^ ca^ivB increases in projected 
^nrollcient shown in the^ Cem^gle Coxcsztasion Rap^t» 

What was npt revealed by the Census Bureau age distributions was 
the spacing of children end the i^sultant "sibijlng problem** confronting 
famillc?s* With a Census tape it la poasible to identify each family and the 
age distribution of children vithln each feisily. Aasumlng that children 
enter college at 18 and remain until they are 21, it is possible through tape 
ranipulation to deterxainc what kind of potential college age. overlap problem 
eydst^* aif{>j^*g sibs itr^each family, for a given year, for a ^vat. period, among 
(BK-lliun ha\dng a seven year' old and so on. Me have taken the 1960 and 1970 
Census data pr Michigan, "glued them together," and have produced a set of 
data dealing with the sibiing overlap problem as it applies' to the potential 
college entrance years of 1962 (when 9^ child age 16 in I960, potentially 
raters college) to 1S88 (when a child age 0 in 1970 potea^tlally enters cbl- 
If^rn) ' The%e data ar/ss^isplayed in Tables 11 to IID. 

Table 11 contains some basic materials on changes in the spacing 
of children* For example, among faiailies containing a child age 12-14 in 
1960 (potentially entering college 1964-1966), the percentage who also had 
stb one year older was 10-12%, This percentage is almost doubled among 

4a 
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families with a 3-^5 year old in^l960 or a 13-15 year old in 1970 (potentially 
entering college 1973-*1975) reflecting the coc5>resaion of birtli intervals. 
Sindlar data are shovn for fatoilles with children pf age X and X Hh 2> tpe ^ ^ 
proportion with a two year spacing* What Is particularly inte res Ling about 
both of these series is that th^ peak of the sibling oA^rlap problem does . 
not occur until about college entry year 1980 and then begins to work its 
way bad. t<t the levels of the zntd or early sixtle/. The iDsaning should be 
clear: 1. We have not seen the worst of this problem yet — it becomes in- 
creasingly more difficult for ccfhorts entering college in 1975-80. 2. The 

I 

f 

problem begins to ease off during the 1980^8 • 

In Table UA, we attetnpt to deal with the magnitude of the sibling 
overlap problem by using a range of ages. If there are two children in a 
family, one aged X and one aged X 4- 3, the older, child will be a senior when 
the younger child is a freshman. Any separation of three years or less is 
likely to result in a sibling overlap in potential college^at tendance* The 
parents vould be paying for more than one child in college for a given year 
(see footnote to the table). We shot^ the ratio of siblings at age X to 
X 4- H (where K is 2, 3, 4) to all families containing a child of age x/ In 
the mid sixties this ratio (for X -f 3) is .40-*50* By 1980, it is .74 and 
declines to .51 by 1988. This series parallels the proportion of families 
eKperiericing overlap. We have focused on older sibs (+ rather than -) be- 
cause that is probably how families encounter and deal with the problem. If 
an qlder sib is already In school, the burden is on the younger child. It 
seen{3 unlikely that families confront the issufci by taking into account the 
overlap problem that the child of age X faces because of younger sibs. 
^ . Table IIB displays the data In another way by dealing with the 

following question: When a child of age X is 18-21 (potentially in college), 

44 
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how many additional years of colle^ will th^ parents? pdtentiaHy have to 
pay for'becatjse of overilap vitb other sibHags? fox children entering col- 
lege in 1965, parents ware potentially responsible for I.IS additional sib 
yeaM— -six years p^s^nt in four yeare tiiiie^ By 1975-80, parents are poten- 
tially responsible for an additional 2.S years — abovt seven years payinent in 
four years tis:e. By 1985 the situation is very siiailar to 1963. Even if 
relative college costs were identical over tin^ (t^hich they are not)^ there 
is an extra y^ar to be paid for in the same amount of time. 

Table IIC illustrates the overlap problem by reference to older 
sibs "already in college" and youn^r sibs who will be in college as the 
child of age K progresses through his four yeara* The series on older sib 
overlap \iH especially draiaatic coTq?aring the T«icant past with the near 
future. 3etw«=»en 1975 and 1980, parents will be responsible for almost twice 

the ansouat of overlap years ^ *78 in 1965,, between 1.39 and 1.49 from 1975 to 

y 

1930*. We usually notice our prqjuem after the fact. The aeries for older 

sibs will probably be a bet;&^ predictor of enroMment rates than either 

total overlap or y^xmz^t sib overlap. 

The fin'?il table in fch# den^graphic-)feconomic constraint series, 

* 

IID, provide?* inforiaation on several college diicensiocB for the periods 
' 1966-75 and 1976-85. In the coming decade, a family with 3 children (at 
least one of whom is age 3-15), the most typical we can choose, will have 
potentially, at least one child in college for 5.37 years of the ten (A), 
will potentially pay for 7.14 years (B), will be confronted with a 2.83 
year overlar-* for the child that has the worst overlap (D), and the head of 
the family will be 46 years old when that child enters college The reader 
v^y note that these figures are worse than the coi!?>arable figures for a 

three child family In the previous decade-— all resulting from the compression 

J" 

in childspnctng^ not from changes in the nucber of children. 

4f] 
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How Do Demogcaphlc Constraints Translate 
- Economtc Constraints ? 

We have seen that the average Michigan family having a child poten- 
tially entering college son;e time between 1975 and 1980 has the gloot^ eco*- 
nomic prospect of financing that child's four years of college plus anather 
three years generated by other sibs, all within the four years college tinsa 
of the child on which we focus • There are still other children and other 
years, but let us concentrate only on those four years. ^— 

If the children go to school in-state, but away frota hoim, the 
four year potential cost would be approxiiaately $21,000 (7 x $3,000). If 
the children went to school out of state, tiie cost would be about $35,000 
(7 X $5,000). And that is at current rates. We are dealing with a financial 
problem that i3 as large as a honse mortgage but would have to be paid off in 
four years instead of 15, 20, 25, 30 years. 

Givbn: 1. the enonnous pressures to increase tuitions— an wder- 
standable phenoiaenon from the standpoint of the college or the legislature 
that provides money for the college, 2v the pressure on colleges to decrease 
the differential between in-sta^te and out-state fees as they lose their court 
battles on residence reqiiirements (which can only lead to higher in-state 
fees), and 3. the decrease in real incoire over the past ti'^a years with alirx»st 
certainty for another decrease this year — we are led back to the second 
paragraph of this section (even if one wanted to quibble over the cost 
figures employed). It is ridiculous to assuise that families of talented 
children will be in a position to pay off a house mo'rtgage equivalent in 
Hfour years* The family economic problem is so great, tihere is no need to 

elaborate the point. 

# - - 

46 
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How Do ThesQ pata Fit She Pro.iect?loas? _ ' 

Orm would like to be In a projection position in which it was pos-^ 
^ sJble to state "for every so xaany units of older sib overlap pressure there 
is sueh aad such decline in the enrollEent rate.'! ife are not in that situ- 
ation » at present. Our tins perspective on sibling overlap is essentially 
liniccd to the period 1965-1985 aad we have enrol Wt data only through 
1973-74. A longer tica perspective (backwards) on sibling overlap should 
be pursued. This is obviously a next research step requiring data for indi- 
vidual fandlies (or an appropriate proxy) in 1950 and 1940. What we have in 

Tables 11-llD is a series on aibship that very strongly suge;e3ts a linkage 

V 

between this phenoioenon add college enroiltDanC. It is one of several vari- 
ables that contribute to an eiiplanation of enrolliaant. We believe it may 
be the one irost powerful e:qjlanation. Knowledge of what the sibship series 
would roughly look like over the past 40 years* and knowledge of what the 
enrollcant rates have looked like, inakes it fairly "obvious" that the two 
series correlate rather highly. Koreover, the fact that the correlcition 
would appear to better fit the case of the 18-20 year old rather than the 
case of the "22-29 year old makes good intuiUve sense. - Older students are ' 
largely en economic unit theiaselves, independent of younger siba who inay 
still be in the^ fatoily of orientation. Anong older students in graduate 
school, the' case was, in effect, decided soise tiica ago. 

In the absence of a systematic, quantitative relationship be&ceen 
the m<3 variables, we have jtade the follosdJig qualitative translations: 
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Period Sibling Overlap -Known Enrallineut Rates » Young; Males-Unknotro 

1970-75 Up, considerably Down, considerably . 

1975-80 Stable, high Down, slightly 

1980-85 Down, considerably Up to 1970 figures 

1985-90 No data but clearly Up again, slightly vafe^jve peak figures 

will be down again and for the late sixties 
possibly below the 
figures for the depras*- 
sion babies 

The projection stemmittg from the assumed relationship Is identi- 
fied as Model 2 ^d shown in Tables 12 and 14. In this icodel, we have as- 
suffiad considerably smaller enroUt&ant rate declines for youqg women durln.g 
the 1970*sr The difference in assumptions by sex results in alccost equal 
enrollment rates for young roan and women Wge 18-19 by 1980'# In llod&l 2, we 
have also assumed that enrollisant rates fqr the population age 25 and older 
will continue to increase throughout the projection period. The 1990 rates 
are frozen for the following ten years on the assumption that we will have 
reached an asyt?ptote .j^eflning the limits of quallQ^ in the population and 
admissibility to institutions of hi^er education as we know then today* 
Changes in the nature and function of colleges could make this aasunption 
appear foolish* 

The Kodel 2 projections in this report differ substantially ttom 
the projections developed by the Carnegie Commission. As a whole, they are 
nuch lower for two reasons: 

I. Tha Comrrdssion projections involve enrollmant rates up to 54^" of the young 
population. An almost infiLnite variety of circumstances prevents a substan- 
tial nuniber of high ZQ persons from attending college. Reachias a 54% figure 
necessarily Irrplle^ considerable degree credit enrollment for low IQ pernors. 
It is not made clear how advanced training would benefit the lev IQ popula- 
tion • In mailing projections, one hac to be cautious about projectii^g rono tonic 
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treads to lir^Jossible or apparently iirpossible conelu3io0B» or you reach par- 
ticipation rates of greater' than es for escau^ie^ in labor force pro- 
Jectiotts. The Corasissloa "error** appeal^ to follow this po^ttern, 
2^ ThQ Carnegie Contmisslon projections follow a pattern they Identify as 
'*go, stop,^ go/' lug? lying large college enrollment increases in the 1970's, 
sr*all ones in the S0*8 and large increases in the 1990*s* This reflects the 
relative sisre and growth of the population age 18*24. Our projections fol- 
lou a totally different pattern because of the assuicad changes in enroH^^jent 
rates resulting from the college age sib squeeze. In Model 2 the largest 
increase in e^rolliaent is assnmd to occur in 1980-85, when the sib squeeze 
begins to ease off (see Table 16) • 

M ^ contrast to the projections we believe are closest, to reality 
(^:o<!e^ 2), two other sets are incltidcd in the report? 

1^ Model I: Enrolltaent rates are kept constant at the 1970 levels. 
Changes in projected enrollcsent are entirely a function of 
changes in the size of the cxillege age population* 
2. Kodel 3: Enrolltaent rates continue upward through the 1970*:^, 
' 80 •'s and 90*s# This xaodel is very similar to the Carnegie 
Cocffistsslon jprojections and the Census Bureau projections • 

Crltlctsn of the Sibling Squeeze Argun^n t 

A potential criticism of the data presented in this report might 
stress one or both of the following: 

1. The report deals with the sibling squeeze as if all sibs were 
headed for college. Clearly, all children do not go to college, 
niat Is true, of course, but irrelevant for the position we 
have taken. We argue that relative changes in the nuniber of 
slhn simultaneously in college is creating a der^ogrt^phic-economic 
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consttaint that leads to a lowering of ^nrolXtnent rates • If we 
applied sorna coastaat, aay to thc^ ^ibliag data, the 

relative changes between the 1950*s, 1960'a,\l970*s and I980's 
would still look the saioe* Ve are in the tnids^ of a squeeze 
that will continue unabated fpr several years before it declines 
again to tnanageable nutr2)ers» In fact, if we applied .nso re realis- 
tic figetes on college enrollment to the sibling squeeze argu- 
laent, we ^ould arrive at a concljusion densonst rating tha\ the 
economic constraints placed on fpmilies in the 1970*s and\l980's 

are greater than we show* Ihe ujovecient of higher education from 

t 

an "elitist" institution to a xaor^ "democratic" institution means 
that the correction factors apj^ied in the 1950 's (ptoportion 
who do go to college) shoul^ be smaller than the correction 
factors applied in the l970*a and l980*s. Similar conclusions 
would be reached it we used' a correction factor for the relative 
cost of college* !Wa?/jct**^ jot overstating the problem; we ar^ 
understating the problem* 

2. The report falls to_tske into account differences in the college 

~ *■» 

age sib squeeze for different groups in the state. That is not 
only correct, it is exceptionally inportant. Further research 
on this topic should ea^lore the demographic constraints in 
relation t_o the economic circumstances of the family. The sib- 
ling overlap figures for each group, should be "corrected" for 
the child's dejsire and ability W go to college. IJhen these 
data are associated with the economic circumstances of the 
parents, we will know exactly where and in what segments of the 
population the squeeze is most pronounced • At that point, we 
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should exacdne the rules and regulations governing loans and 
scholarships to determine whether or not we have a sane syptem 
of support that will benefit the society and the indi^/idual. 



Policy 
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. It is our impression that about one of four potential students who 
would normally and should attending college o^ver the next ten years, will 
not attend college in the absence of a support program.^ ihe problem will 
be With, us for about ten years and then disappear. We W that, ffe can 
choce to ignore the problem, noting that the problem has a fixed duration. 
Or we can atteopt to solve the problem. 

Arguments for ignoring tiie problem will probably fix on the indi- 
vidual or family responsibility theme. Families had a choice in the fifties 
and sixties. "They could have the number of children they wanted and they 
could have spaced them as they wanted. Should the govemt^,nt now take the 
responsibility for their fertility behavior twenty years ago? This position 
has great appeal to many Americans. It argues for Individual respcnsibilitj-, 
against a welfare state approach. It in^llcitly criticizes the "modem" 
social science orientation that attributes alB»st all ilia to society. It 
laughs at our new "insights" in the same .eijse that we laugh at our under- 
standing of Che world" when the delinquent in Wgst' Side Storg; sings "Qe^, 
Officer Krupke." And it has considerable merit. 

Vhat it fails to take into account is the^en year loss of talent 
on the society as a whole. How far will that sot us back and at what cost? 
— ^ / 

^' 'fr.^r.^rr^;^ fact that any college system will; always fail to ac- 
' J^wf '^c "^^^ talented young people. Ihose excluded will 

^o^nM^nS'^i^P^,?^ ^^^^"""^ existence. The. one in four figure rrfcrn 
to anticipated declines in enrollt>^nt rates for the population age iti^] 

1 
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This is no eaay question to an!swer»but wa suspect the costs are potentially 
vtty great whether we consider this from the standpoint of vimnlng m effi- 
cient ft?ai:hine, the input being the talented people, the output tbelr product 
fcr society or whether we consider this from the standpoint of x^veu^nt 
toward d^-^nocratic goals • A ten year setback can have enorr^jus implications, 
which will generate "costs" we will live with for a much longer period. 

lie see two types of escape valves chat could help ua out of this 
temporary economic bind: !• better locations^for colleges so that students 
coA attend school in their local coiramnlties, avoiding soiae of th^* crushiug 
economic cont^ ns^ociated with living away from hoce, ^d 2. a govemiai^ntal 
low interest loan program that would have several characteristics of a 
isortgage, " ^ 

Michigan has a rather poor distribution of college facilitioa in 
relation to the population. Som of the largest facilities are in rtreaa 
well beyond a coisnuting distance* In Table 18 we hav*? divided tbe^ jt>::te 
Into 11 areaa^ the ten Standard Jfetropolitan Statistical Areas and the re- 
i:rsainder. For 1960 and 19 70* we show the distribution of college ^nrolltx^ra 
and the distribution of popuL?.tion. ?ox each unit, the difference btituein 
tite percent population and percent enrolltiient is a rough Indicator of m*l- 
diistributlon of faetilitieB. The Bum of the positive or ncf/ative dicfer^nccj. 
the coefficient cf dist^iTsilarity , provides the percentage of college enroll- 
rant tU^t would havv2 to be redistributed to Mtch pDpulatioYi* for 1900, thl: 
figure is s^.TA and for 1970 it is 28S-31?., depending on whether i.^j focus on 
degree credit ertroll^^sent or total enrollciant. Tkm cotrparabie tiKiuxr tot the 
state of Calltomla in 1960 was e.82» One cannot trmrpc^ct .:^lrc:*dv u;cU.tin- 
l«stitutlonb from erne arc*a to another, but the table llltii.tr.3tc*s wher^z the 
J^J^r gaps CKist, Tne &^trott r*:2tropollc.in araa, far exovryle, tovivr. 'oo li'.' 
i ^ I 



short of im pop.jlatloa ftgtiro oa sicgree credit enwIlGeas. Effarta to 
Secerate e>^an3ion In ajper, that ara "smdercbllegod," gudh as tba r.-troit 
area, would Eove %m a long wf«y la the dlrectloa of mkiug it eeononically 
^ possible tor potejitlal studeucs to attesd school. A newer sygtes, like cbe 
California sy'ter.?, where colleges arc located close to the populatloa cen- ' 
t«-Trs. h.3£,'onc of ^cha hli^iest earolltzeRt rates Itt the cowtry. suspv-.;.)^- 
tJierc is o r-ystecstle relntiotio!?ip botwden location efficiency rjsd crwII- 
c.'?nt, 

3Xtenatd%-i "aolytloo" timt Oist.be taken seriously Is a low- 
interest Um program that would last fxon "W aatl' the Bsidcighties whe.'i 
tht squeeze disappears. ' EcguladLons govcrnlag swjJi a program ^^hould be 
firted In felatlon to ccsnQtaic nccda, the squeeze .ncQ.Jutcrc-J fey each fatsily 
md tho .iblltty of the cHldrcn— aloag lines described under 2, of the pre- 
vious section, Tm fo^ ©f the progran ceuld fee a l^^ ln,tGrc0t tuition loao 
c-Kf.cad:-J to families and bssed on contlaidns atti^odanc?^ FaMlleg r.^y be 
better aowrce of rcpayiajnt tbjm studsiits. Loaa rcpayraco-t platss ys?uld k.«v.2 
to cYtmi pvet a fairly israg period, say, 15 ycarfl» with m arbitrary upper 
i'?jr, iiat rctjidrlng faiaiUca to cbocoe bcr-'Qcc flnancia?: obc child'* ttjdclon 
at .•-,'< out-state ecbeoi or set?cral children nt cm 4ti-^*.,.tc- scboal. Cur t^-^k 
,:.s to develop projs?ctlon3 of cnraUiaEsnt, not to devn-lop det-stlc' of policy. 

bfitcve .1 laPK pregraa rcses^llsg hom mrtgQ^^s hxis s-on-- &3ri.t and we 
riT-~.lv r-ntiors It as -i pMSiblllty. 

One of the function?, of demographic wor?'- ta to dowlcp proiecMw- 

■v 

.f circur.,t;i.nces already biiilt into a populati<m so that the aoclctv re 
■PK'p'i u-* n ♦•fRtlQpjl s«d rcoparsslblc" cwflcr. Projections ars toci3 of plan- 
in p. rt Is crttlcsl th,it tbls dcrwgraphic pr-oblsr,, d?*alie,ii -.Hh colics*; 
nr.3lb7-.>t, be r»3fiT»c/ i?> umvv th-?t will r.\to it a tt2«fui input t<? pen^f^U- 
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firpUtem that L^Ke^ the country. r^r^pmd to < f. li^ 4nir*. 3. 1 i^^cn*: '-t\^v> 
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